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included in an elementary volume intended for beginners in prophetic 
study. Written in a clear and attractive style, it cannot fail to be 
extremely useful. Its helpfulness as an introduction might have been 
increased by the addition, at the end of each chapter, of a few specific 
references to available literature of a more detailed character in place 
of the mere quoting of a number of titles of such books in the appen- 
dix. On the whole, however, it can be truly said that Professor Willett 
has added a remarkably successful and useful volume to the literature 
which is destined to arouse an enthusiasm for the reading and study of 

the Scriptures among our young people. 

F. K. Sanders. 
Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 

The Pastoral Epistles, with Introduction and Notes. By J. H. 
Bernard, D.D. Cambridge Greek Testament. New York : 
Imported by The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. lxxviii+ 192. 
#0.90. 
The public has become familiar with this series, as well as with the 
closely related "Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges." Of 
many of the volumes in both series it can be said that they are the best 
commentaries of their size. This new volume will be found to pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to these Pauline letters, and a good 
commentary on the text. The author's criticism is conservative, as is 
desirable for a popular treatise. In ecclesiastical matters he finds that 
the apostles directly and formally provided for their succession in the 
bishops. He does not, however, regard the pastoral epistles as reflecting 
the fully developed episcopate, and in consequence they must be first- 
century documents. If of the first century, "there is no adequate 
reason forbidding us to acquiesce in their own claim, confirmed by the 
unbroken tradition of the Christian church, that they were written by 
the hand of St. Paul." These small, good commentaries should find a 
place in every home where the Bible is revered; for the day is at 

hand when those who reverence the Bible will study it. 

C. W. V. 

A Manual of Psychology. By G. F. Stout. New York : Hinds & 

Noble, 1899. Pp. xvi + 643. Si. 50. 

Dr. Stout, the editor of Mind, published some three or four years 

ago an Analytic Psychology in two volumes, which at once took rank 

with the ablest works upon the subject. The present work is of a less 
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advanced character, and is of special interest because it attempts to 
consider psychology from a genetic point of view. This is, of course, 
not an absolutely new standpoint. Since Locke presented his theory 
of the origin of ideas there has been more or less of an effort with 
nearly every psychologist to trace the genesis and development of the 
mind. Associationism was professedly such an attempt. But the 
associationist assumed that the atoms into which he analyzed our 
mental states were the actual elements out of which the mind was put 
together, and this assumption vitiated his results. Modern researches 
in the habits and instincts of animals, in the mental life of the lower 
races of men, and in the processes of the mind of the child, have all 
contributed much material toward a real genetic psychology. It is 
Dr. Stout's merit to have utilized a great deal of this material and to 
have presented it in a well-digested, orderly fashion. The reader who 
is already familiar with one of the more recent text-books will not find 
himself startled by a complete change in content. Indeed, one fancies 
that the author occasionally forgets his plan, and lapses into the more 
common method which describes processes rather than seeks their 
genesis. On the other hand, the work as a whole is determined by the 
genetic standpoint, and many topics take on new significance as a 
result of the genetic treatment. 

Current discussions make it evident that there is more or less 
tendency to dissatisfaction, if not to open rebellion, on the part of the 
teacher who has been so vigorously urged, and even commanded, to 
study psychology if he would understand his business. Similar injunc- 
tions are sometimes laid upon the preacher. But I imagine that the 
average teacher — secular or religious — after, as in duty bound, behold- 
ing the mind of man duly analyzed and described in the psychological 
glass, goeth his way and straightway forgetteth the dissections he saw. 
They do not seem to bear upon his actual work. A chief reason for 
the failure to find more of value is doubtless that our psychology is so 
largely morphology rather than physiology — to use the analogous 
terms from biological science. The preacher and the teacher need the 
help of analysis — they need to know men and to know children ; but 
even more important than to know what they are is the knowledge of 
how they have become what they are, and how they may be influenced 
in becoming what they should be. The development of character, 
the organization of a self, the achievement of coherent thought, the 
transformation of impulse into deliberation and self-control, the con- 
ditions of belief — these are themes of fundamental importance in 
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education, and these belong to genetic psychology. Not that this 
manual or any other will give specific applications that will be immedi- 
ately available for practice without any labor on the part of the teacher 
or preacher, but it would be strange if any intelligent reader of this 
work — if he has read a descriptive psychology before, so much the 
better — could fail to find suggestions along the lines of the topics 
named above. 

In tracing the development of the mind Dr. Stout has devoted a 
relatively large space to the cognitive side as compared with that given 
to the feeling and volitional sides — agreeing in this with most of the 
current manuals. He has, however, brought out more adequately the 
part which attention and interest play in the development of the cog- 
nitive side, and this is no doubt one of the lines along which still 
further advance will soon be made. It is just in the interrelation 
of these aspects of mental development that the most fundamental 
educational and religious problems center, for different views on these 
interrelations result logically in opposite views as to the curriculum of 
the school and the object of the preacher's appeal. 

No space remains for notice of details. The book is thoroughly up 
to date in its use of recent investigations. It is in size about midway 
between the larger works of James, Ladd, Sully, and Baldwin, and the 
briefer works of the same authors, and, though rather difficult for the 
beginner, it may be warmly commended to the student who has read 
his elementary treatise — or perhaps a book of less recent date — and 
wishes a more thorough or a later treatment. 

J. H. Tufts. 

The University of Chicago. 



